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ABSTRACT 



A study of one of the model ’’Reading is FUNdamental” 
(RIF) programs located in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was made to 
determine the success of the program and to formulate suggestions for 
changes. RIF is a program in which free or inexpensive books are made 
available in a community through schools, libraries, and other local 
organisations in order to encourage reading for enjoyment. For this 
study, quest ionnaires given to students, parents, teachers, 
principals, librarians, and student aides were evaluated, it was 



found that the overall reaction to the program was favorable. 
Children found the books were fun to read and they enjoyed sharing 
them with their families and friends* teachers and librarians felt 
the program had helped motivate children to read and resulted in 
positive effects which could be seen in the classroom and the 



library; parents found their children reading and enjoying books* 
principals felt the program should be continued; and student aides 
felt that their home visitations and individual work with children 
were valuable to the children and to themselves, suggestions for 
changing the program, a survey of books distributed by subject and 
reading level, sample questionnaires, tables, and references are 
included. (AL) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Reading is FUNdamental (RIF) Project was originated in Washington, 

D, C, in 1966 by Mrs. Robert S. McNamara and a group of citizens interested 
in providing Increased opportunities for inner-city children to own and read 
books for pleasure. An evaluation of the Washington project indicated that 
RIF had succeeded in stimulating interest in books and reading in many chil- 
dren who had previously been indifferent to books. 

Upon examining the goals, procedures, and evaluation results of the 
Washington project, the Ford Foundation supplied funds for the expansion of 
RIF to cities and rural areas in other parts of the country. Pittsburgh 
was selected in the fall of 1969 as one of the cities for a model RIF project. 
Representatives from Chatham College, the Urban League of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh Board of Public Education, and the community formed the Reading 
is FUNdamental Board of Directors, The project was implemented in six 
neighborhoods with median annual family incomes of $5,000 or less. 

The Pittsburgh RIF program as originally conceived had two overall 
goals; 

1. To increase the amount of recreational reading done by partici- 
pants as a result of freedom to select books in a variety of 
subject areas. 

2. To promote pride in ownership of books resulting in the purchase 
of additional books or use of books from other sources. 

Recognizing the value of objectively demonstrating the attainment of 
program goals, and the possibility of modifying the program for increased 
effectiveness, the RIF staff has engaged in a continuing program of inde- 
pendent evaluation, Morgan (1970) conducted the first evaluation of the 
Pittsburgh RIF program, and concluded: 

"...the RIF program in Pittsburgh has been a success in terms of 
the original goals. Children are doing additional recreational 
reading because of and even beyond their RIF books. In addition, 
these students are demonstrating pride in the ownership of their 
books and seem interested in acquiring additional books to own. 

If this should lead to further action as a result of the program, 
such action might well take the form of aiding teachers to under- 
stand how the program can be of value in their classrooms. The 
RIF program will enjoy even greater success if it leads to fur- 
ther actions to aid academic success for the children who parti- 
cipated in the program" (p. 13), 
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The second phase of the RIF program continued In Pittsburgh, with mod- 
ifications based on the results of the first year's experience. A contract 
was awarded early In 1971 to the American Institutes for Research (AIR), 
for the purpose of conducting a second program evaluation. Following are the 

Summary and Conclusions of their report. 










SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Personnel from the Pittsburgh Reading is FUNdamental (RIF) Program, 

£5 r ;J from the American Institutes for Research (AIR) cooperated In specify- 
ing RIF program objectives. Questionnaires relating to the RIF objectives 
were then designed and administered to students, teachers, principals, li- 
brarians, and parents of RIF participants. Interviews were held with stu- 
dents and parents, and experiments were conducted to examine possible dif- 
ferential effects of reading achievement and home visits by Student Aides 
upon the numbers of books read and the number of books started but not com- 
pleted by RIF recipients. Additional data were collected from student book 
reports. Student Aide home-visit reports, and analyses of the numbers and 
kinds of books distributed by RIF, The results of the study indicated that: 

1. The Pittsburgh RIF program was responsible for the distribution 
of nearly 80,000 books from September 1970 to June 1971. This 
distribution was made possible, not only the the efforts of the 
program staff, but also by the cooperation and participation in 
the program by school and community people. 

2. The students who participated in the RIF program enjoyed owning 

and reading their books, which received considerable circulation 
beyond their immediate recipients: Questionnaire responses indi- 

cated that the number of readers of the RIF books was at least 
double the number of recipients. The responses of the RIF reci- 
pients to the Student Questionnaire were overwhelmingly positive. 
Two of every three students, however, reported having had a "hard 
time" finding books at RIF that they wanted to read. The reason 
for this result was not entirely clear: Ambiguity of a question- 

naire item, and specificity of students' Interests are offered 

as possible interpretations, 

3. Teachers agreed that the RIF program was worthwhile, increased 
students' enjoyment of reading, and helped to motivate students 
to read. All members of the teacher sample encouraged their 
students to select and read RIF books. Eight of every ten 
teachers reported having used RIF books in their classroom 
activities. 
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4, The principals of the participating schools would like to see 
RIF continued In their schools, and agreed that the program 
encouraged students to read, helped make reading enjoyable, 
and increased the variety of books available to students in 
their schools, 

5, Librarians agreed that RIF had helped motivate students to 
read, and that the program had been successful. 

6, Parents of RIF recipients held favorable opinions of the 
program. All improvements suggested by parents pertained to 
continuation or expansion of the program, 

7, Home visits by Student Aides affected significantly the mean 
number of books read by students who received the visits, as 
compared with students who did not; and had no significant 
effect upon the mean number of books started but not completed 
by the two groups. The Student Aides were uniformly enthusi- 
astic and optimistic about the effectiveness of their efforts, 
for which some would like more training and others more pay, 

8, Whether or not students were in the upper or lower halves of 
their classes In reading achievement, as indicated by teacher 
ratings, did not differentially affect the numbers of books 
read or the number read and not completed; that is, equal 
numbers of books were read and completed by high-rated and low- 
rated leaders. 

9, The number of books purchased by RIF participants was differ- 
entially related to whether or not students were rated as being 
in the upper or lower halves of their classes in reading achieve- 
ment; high-rated readers bought more books than low-rated readers. 






PREFACE 



This report was written at the end of a project to evaluate the Pitts- 
burgh Reading is FUNdamental program. The purpose of the report Is to de- 
sorlbe the procedures and results of the study, and to suggest possible 
ways to Increase the effectiveness of Reading is FUNdamental. 



The Investigators are grateful for the assistance of the students 
parents, teachers, librarians, and principals who served as subjects for 
the study. Funds for the conduct of the program were provided by the Na- 
tional Office of Reading is FUNdamental, and the Buhl Foundation. 

Special thanks are due to Mary Jane Duda of the Pittsburgh Board of 
Public Education, and David Henderson of the Buhl Foundation. 

The patience and administrative assistance of Austlna Bradley and 
Lavera Brown of the Pittsburgh Reading is FUNdamental staff made perfor- 
mance of the project not only possible, but also enjoyable. That they 
succeeded in obtaining the cooperation of all parties involved in the study 
IS a factor that should not be ignored in evaluating the program. 

: Severa1 staff men ’ bers ° f American Institutes for Research partici- 

pated in conducting the evaluation. Michael Rosenfeld designed and directed 
the study with assistance from Ronald Wilkes. Marjorie Salley conducted 
interviews; Wannehma Henderson, and Karen Trocki assisted in data collection 
John A. Boldovici performed the data analysis and wrote this report. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Personnel from the Pittsburgh Reading is FUNdamental (RIF) Program, 
and from the American Institutes for Research (AIR) cooperated in specify- 
ing RIF program objectives. Questionnaires relating to the RIF objectives 
were then designed and administered to students, teachers, principals, li- 
brarians, and parents of RIF participants. Interviews were held with stu- 
dents and parents, and experiments were conducted to examine possible dif- 
ferential effects of reading achievement and home visits by Student Aides 
upon the numbers of books read and the number of books started but not com- 
pleted by RIF recipients. Additional data were collected from student book 
reports, Student Aide home-visit reports, and analyses of the numbers and 
kinds of books distributed by RIF. The results of the study indicated that 

1, The Pittsburgh RIF program was responsible for the distribution 
of nearly 80,000 books from September 1970 to June 1971* This 
distribution was made possible, not only the the efforts of the 
program staff, but also by the cooperation and participation in 
the program by school and community people. 

. 2. The students who participated in the RIF program enjoyed owning 
and reading their books, which received considerable circulation 
beyond their immediate recipients? Questionnaire responses indi- 
cated that the number of readers of the RIF books was at least 
double the number of recipients. The responses of the RIF reci- 
pients to the Student Questionnaire were overwhelmingly positive. 
Two of every three students, however, reported having had a "hard 
time" finding books at RIF that they wanted to read. The reason 
for this result was not entirely clear: Ambiguity of a question- 

naire item, and specificity of students' interests are offered 
as possible interpretations, 

3, Teachers agreed that the RIF program was worthwhile, increased 
students' enjoyment of reading, and helped to motivate students 
to read. All members of the teacher sample encouraged their 
students to select and read RIF books. Eight of every ten 
teachers reported having used RIF books in their classroom 
activities, 
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The principals of the participating schools would like to see 
RIF continued in their schools, and agreed that the program 
encouraged students to read, helped make reading enjoyable, 

and increased the variety of books available to students in 
their schools. 

Librarians agreed that RIF had helped motivate students to 
read, and that the program had been successful. 

Parents of RIF recipients held favorable opinions of the 
program. All Improvements suggested by parents pertained to 
continuation or expansion of the program. 

Home visits by Student Aides affected significantly the mean 
number of books read by students who received the visits, as 
compared with students who did not; and had no significant 
effect upon the mean number of books started but not completed 
by the two groups. The Student Aides were uniformly enthusi- 
astic and optimistic about the effectiveness of their efforts, 
for which some would like more training and others more pay. 

Whether or not students were in the upper or lower halves of 
their classes in reading achievement, as indicated by teacher 
ratings, did not differentially affect the numbers of books 
read or the number read and not completed; that is, equal 
numbers of books were 'read and completed by high-rated and low- 
rated leaders. 

The number o* books purchased by RIF participants was differ- 
entially related to whether or not students were rated as being 
in the upper or lower halves of their classes in reading achieve- 
ment; high-rated readers bought more books than low-rated readers 



INTRODUCTION 



The Reading is FUNdamental (RIF) Project was originated in Washington , 

D, C, in 1966 by Mrs. Robert S, McNamara and a group of citizens interested 
in providing increased opportunities for inner-city children to own and read 
books for pleasure. An evaluation of the Washington project indicated that 
RIF had succeeded in stimulating interest in books and reading In many chil- 
dren who had previously been indifferent to books. 

Upon examining the goals, procedures, and evaluation results of the 
Washington project, the Ford Foundation supplied funds for the expansion of 
RIF to cities and rural areas in other parts of the country. Pittsburgh 
was selected in the fall of 1969 as one of the cities for a model RIF project. 
Representatives from Chatham College, the Urban League of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh Board of Public Education, and the community formed the Reading 
is FUNdamental Board of Directors. The project was implemented in six 
neighborhoods with median annual family incomes of $5,000 or less. 

The Pittsburgh RIF program as originally conceived had two overall 



1. To increase the amount of recreational reading done by partici- 
pants as a result of freedom to select books in a variety of 
subject areas. 

2. To promote pride in ownership of books resulting in the purchase 
of additional books or use of books from other sources, 

- Recognizing the value of objectively demonstrating the attainment of 
program goals, and ths possibility of modifying the program for increased 
effectiveness, the RIF staff has engaged in a continuing program of inde- 
pendent evaluation. Morgan (1970) conducted the first evaluation of the 
Pittsburgh RIF program, and concluded: 

"...the RIF program in Pittsburgh has been a success in terms of 
the ^ original goals, Ghildren are doing additional recreational 
reading because of and even beyond their RIF books. In addition, 
these students are demonstrating pride in the ownership of their 
books and seem lnterested in acquiring additional books to own. 

If this should lead to further action as a result of the program, 
such action might well take the form of aiding teachers to under- 
stand how the program can be of value in their classrooms. The 
RI F program will enjoy even greater success, if it leads to fur- 
ther actions to aid academic success for the children who parti - 
o clpated in the program" (p. 13). 
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The second phase of the RIF program continued in Pittsburgh, with mod- 
ifications based on the results of the first year’s experience, A contract 
was awarded early in 1971 to the American’ Institutes for Research (AIR), 
for the purpose of conducting a second program evaluation, the procedures 
and results of which are described in the following sections of this report. 



\ 













OVERVIEW OF METHOD 

i 

Program Objectives 

Design of the evaluation began with a series of meetings between members 
of the RIF and AIR project staffs, during which objectives of the RIF program 
were specified, and priorities assigned to the objectives. Three classes of 
objectives for the RIF program emerged as a result of these meetings. The 
primary objectives related to student motivation to read, ownership of books, 
and enjoyment of reading. Secondary objectives involved the desired effects 
of the program upon teachers and parents. The student, teacher, and parent 
objectives are presented in Table 1, 

Questionnaires 

After the program objectives had been specified, attention was directed 

to devising efficient means for assessing progress toward achievement of the 

# 

objectives, A decision was made early in the project to achieve the neces- 
sary confidence in the results of the evaluation by collecting similar data 
from a variety of sources, rather than by attempting to design and implement 
a precisely controlled experiment. The decision was based on several consi- 
derations including the large number of objectives to be covered by the 
evaluation, and temporal and fiscal constraints. Questionnaires relating 
to the RIF objectives were, therefore, designed for administration to stu- 
dents, teachers, principals, librarians, and parents of RIF participants. 

The draft questionnaires were reviewed by the RIF staff and by members of 
the Pittsburgh Board of Public Education, Sample copies of the question- 
naires, which were revised on the basis of the reviews and used in the study, 
are attached as Appendixes A through E of this report. 

Sampling and Data Collection ' • 

Permission to conduct the study was granted by the Pittsburgh Board of 
Public Education and by the principals of the participating schools. 

The student sample was comprised of 444 respondents from three elemen- 
tary schools, selected on the basis of size and location, A summary of this 
sample, by grade level , is presented in Table 2, In all cases, the question- 
naires were read to the students by an AIR staff member in order’ to negate 



TABLE I 

Objectives of the Pittsburgh RIF Program 



Primary Objectives 



Students 

1. Provide students the opportunity to own books of their choice, 
Develop in students the motivation to read. 

Develop in students an enjoyment of reading. 



2 , 

3. 

4. 



Provide students the exposure and accessibility to a variety of 
books supplemental to those available in their school libraries, 

Secondary Objectives 



Teachers 

1. Provide teachers the opportunity to make use of RIF books In the 
classroom, 

2. Provide teachers the opportunity to encourage the reading of books 
of the students' choice. 

Parents 

1. Develop In parents an awareness of and Interest in what their 
children are reading. 

2. Develop in parents an awareness of the importance of reading in 
education, 

3. Develop in the parent an appreciation of books. 

4. Develop in parents the motivation to read, 

5. Develop on the part of parents an awareness of the Importance of 

encouraging their child to 
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TABLE 2 




possible effects of u * ferencss In reading comprehension upon the results 
of the study. Administrative details, such as the sizes of the groups 
taking the questionnaire, and the time of administration, were treated 
locally by teachers and principals. 

In addition to the 444 fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade questionnaire 
respondents, 28 first-, second-, and third-graders from one school were in- 
terviewed individually by a member of the AIR staff. The questionnaire 
format was used for the interviews, and probing questions were asked when- 
ever the interviewer judged that a response warranted clarification. 

One hundred twenty-five Teacher Questionnaires were distributed to 
eight elementary schools. Fifty-one teachers from seven schools responded 
to the questionnaire, the number of participating teachers from each school 
ranging from four to eleven. Administrative details, such as distributing 
the questionnaires, and communicating deadlines for completion were treated 
jointly by the AIR and RIF staffs, and the principals of the participating 
schools. 

One copy of the Principal Questionnaire and one copy of the Librarian 
Questionnaire were distributed to each of 28 schools participating in the 
RIF program. Seventeen librarians and 21 principals responded,* 

Twenty-two interviews were held with parents of RIF participants, using 
the Parent Questionnaire format shown in Appendix E, 

Supplementary Procedures 

In the co"rqf> of designing the study, two questions arose in addition 
to those treated by the questionnaires. The first of these questions in- 
vol ved whether or not RI F benef i ted good readers more than poor readers . 

An experiment was therefore designed in which teachers assigned students to 
the upper and lower halves of their classes in reading achievement. The 
numbers of RIF books read by high-rated students were then compared to the 
numbers of RIF books read by low-rated students. Additional details of the 
experiment are presented in the Result^' section of this report (p* 41), 

*After this report. was drafted the investigators were apprised that not all 
28 schools had librarians. Determination of the tctal number was impossi- 
ble before the report was printed. Computation of -the amount by mich^the 
o return rate for librarians exceeded 17/28, therefore, was also impossible, 
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The second question led to an examination of the effects of weekly 
visits to the homes of RIF recipients by Student Aides who listened to and 
helped children read their RIF books, discussed various aspects of reading 
with the children, responded to questions about the books and to requests 
for additional books, and generally assumed the role of parties greatly 
interested in the reading behavior of the RIF recipients. An experiment 
was designed to compare the numbers of books read by children who received 
the home visits from Student Aides to the numbers of books read by children 
who did not receive tne visits. Telephone interviews were also held with 
the Student Aides, in order to determine their opinions of the effectiveness 

of the home visits. 
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RESULTS 



Distribution 

Books were distributed three times to each of the 28 participating ele- 
mentary schools* during the school year beginning September 1970 and ending 
in June 1971* The arrival of the RIF bookmobile was advertised by posters 
ii. the schools, announcements by teachers, and letters given to students 
for delivery to their parents. Children were brought to the bookmobile by 
class and allowed to browse and select books of their choice. RIF staff 
members and parent volunteers were available to help guide the students 
through the bookmobile. During these distributions 59,109 free books were 
given to children and 20,133 were purchased. Table 3 provides a summary of 
the number of books distributed; 212 parents and 403 teachers purchased 
books, and nearly half of the students in the 26 schools in which books ware 
sold purchased 20,133 books. 

Table 4 is a summary of the number and variety of available books by 
reading level. Over 1,000 titles in a variety of content categories were 
available to students In the RIF program. 



* 

A list of participating schools is ju^ented as Appendix F, 



TABLE 3 

Swmary of RIF Book Distribution 
(September 1970 to June 1971) 





Purchased Books 






Number of schools participating 


26 




Total Enrollment 


13*062 




Number of children purchasing/ 


6,137 




number of books 


17*049 




Number of teachers purchasing/ 


403 




number of books 


2*032 




Number of parents purchasing/ 


212 




^number of books 

i 


1,052 




Total Purchasers 


6,752 




Total Books Purchased 


20,133 




Free Books 






Number of schools participating 


28 




Total Enrollment 


13,419 




Number of books given to children 


58,664 




Number of books given to parents 


445 




Total Free Books 


59,109 




TOTAL DISTRIBUTION 


79*242 BOOKS 
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TABLE 4 

RIF Books: Distribution of Titles Within 

Content Categories and Grade Levels 



f 

Reading 

Level 


Number of 
Content 
Categories 


Number of 
Titles 


1 


7 


71 


2 


24 


161 


3 


29 


129 


4 


42 


206 


V ' 5 


47 


305 


, 6 


39 


137 


7 


21 


35 



Numbers are based on March 1971 RIF Book List 










Student Questionnaires 

The major results of the Student Questionnaire, summarized in Table 5 
were that: 

1. Sixty-five percent of the 444 students in the sample reported 
that they did "have a hard time finding books at Reading is 
Fun that [they] wanted to read," 



2, Ninety-six percent of the students reported having had fun 
reading the books that they chose. 

3, Fifty-five percent of the students reported having tried to 
find, in the school library, books similar to their RIF 
choices*, and 54 percent asked one of their parents or another 
adult to buy them more books, 

4, Eighty-nine percent of the students reported having a special 
place to keep their books, 

5, About 70 percent of the students indicated that they exchanged 
books with friends* 73 percent reported having read friends' 
books, and 68 percent reported having loaned books to friends, 

6, Ninety percent of the students reported that at least one 
other member of their families had read their RIF Dooks, 

7 Of 667 responses to the question, "[Which] members of your 

families read your books. "* the majority (52 percent) mentioned 
siblings. Mothers were mentioned in 25 percent of the responses, 
fathers in 11 percent,. "other relatives" (including one dog!) 
in 11 percent, and friends in 1 percent, 

8, Seventy-one percent of the respondents said that they talked 
about their RIF books with friends, 

9, Ninety-three percent reported that they like to read. 



total number of responses (667) exceeded^ total number of _ respond- 
entsC444) because many students' gave more than one response to this 



TABLE 5 



Student Questionnaire Siamary 
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Numbers 


Percentages 


1 LemS * 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


1. Did you have a hard time finding 
books at Reading is Fun that you 
wanted to read? — 


290 


154 


65 


35 


2, Do you have fun reading the books 
you picked out? 


427 


17 


96 


4 


3. Have you tried to find other books 
like them in the library? 


243 


201 


55 


45 


4, Have you asked your mother or 

father or other grown-up person to 
buy you some more books? 


241 


203 


54 


46 


5, Do you have a special place to 
keep your books? 


396 


48 


89 


11 


6. Have any of your friends read 
your books? 


300 


144 


68 


32 


7« Do you read their books? 


326 


118 


73 


27 


8, Have any members of your family 
read your books? 


400 


44 


90 


10 


• 9, Do you talk about the books with 
your friends? 


316 


128 


71 


29 


10, Do you like to read? 


412 


32 


93 


7 



Item 8b. 


Ho the *5 


Fathers 


Siblings 


Other 

Relatives 


Friends 


Other members of family who read 

DTP hnnlf-< ' 


168 


71 


347 


73 


;-)8"§ 


r • - ■ • _ — 4 ^ ■- — 

^Percent of total (667) responses to 
item 8b. 


25 

/ . ■ ■ 

* / rr 


n 


52 


11 


: i 

:i 'A ^2 
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Interpreting children's responses to questionnaires is difficult. The 
results are undoubtedly influenced by respondents' perceptions of what con- 
stitutes "socially acceptable" or "correct" responses, as well as by indi- 
vidual differences in attitudes toward test-taking. The investigators are 
generally inclined to present the results as they occurred, interpret mini- 
mally, and let the reader draw his own conclusions. Despite this inclination 
and recognizing that objective verification of any single interpretation 
would require a study comparable in magnitude to the present one, the inves- 
tigators feel compelled to comment at least on overall trends and certain' 
possible interpretations of the data. 

Perhaps the most compelling impression given by the results of the 
Student Questionnaire is that the RIF books receive considerable circulation 
beyond their immediate recipients, as indicated by the responses to the 
questions on exchange of books between friends, and on family readership 
of books. The actual number of readers of RIF books seems to be at least 
double the number of recipients. Any evaluation of the RIF program in terms 
of per-pupil costs should take this datum into account. 

Another overall impression given by the Student-Questionnaire results 
is that the respondents do indeed enjoy owning and reading the RIF books, 
as well as reading in general* In items 2 and 10, 96 percent of the respon- 
dents indicated that they had fun reading the RIF books, and 93 percent re- 
ported liking to read; items 3 and 4 indicated that over half of the students 
had actively sought to borrow or purchase additional books. Another indica- 
tion of the value placed upon the RIF books by the recipients appears in 
item 5: 89 percent of the respondents reported having a special place to 

keep their books. 

The high proportion of affirmative responses to item 1 of the Student 
Questionnaire was somewhat surprising, and was initially viewed by the in- 
vestigators as a rather serious indictment of the RIF program, A eloser 
examination of the item, however, revealed that it was extremely ambiguous 
and, as such, did not provide a solid basis for making judgments about the 
program. The exact wording of the item was, 'Did you have a hard time find- 
ing books at Reading is Fun that you wanted to read?" The ambiguity here 
stems from: (1) the Item's containing at least two questions ("Did you have 

a hard time finding the RIF books?" ; and "Did you have a hard time finding 
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books that you wanted to read?")! and (2) multiple possible Interpretations 
of "hard time finding." Examples of two such ■Interpretations are: "Were 

specific titles or authors unavailable? 11 ! and "Did you have difficulty se- 
lecting a book from the available ones?" Some clarification of this issue 
was provided during the Student Interviews in which the questionnaire format 
was used? Whenever a student indicated that he had had a hard time finding 
a book that he wanted to read, he was asked to explain why this was so. In 
almost every case the student reported that he or she had tried to find a 
book on a specific topic (for example, a sports book for sixth graders, or 
a "Peanuts" book), but was unable to do so. The 65 percent affirmative re- 
sponse to item 1, therefore, appears to have been due, not to any shortage 
of books, but to the students’ inability to find books on a particular topic 
or field of interest. Additional analysis of the responses to this item 
•indicated that the students’ fields of interest tended to become more spe- 
cific with increased grade level. The percentages of affirmative responses 
by grade level were 60 percent for the fourth grade, 65 percent for the 
fifth grade, and 74 percent for the sixth grade. 



Student Interviews 

The results of the Student Interviews, summarized in Table 6, generally 
paralleled the results of the Student Questionnaires. The most marked dis- 
crepancy between the two sets of data occurred in the responses to item 6: 
“Have any of your friends read your books?" Whereas 68 percent of the 
questionnaire respondents answered this item affirmatively, only half of 
the Interviewees did so. The reason for this difference Is unclear. On 
the one hand, it may be that first-, second-, and third-graders (who com- 
prised the interview sample) are simply more reluctant to loan their pos- 
sessions to friends than are fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders (who com- 
prised the questionnaire sample) . On the other hand, because of the small 
sample size (n»28) for the interviews, the responses may not have been 
representative of the data that would have been obtained using a larger 

sample. 

Perhaps the primary value of the Student Interviews derived from the pos 
slbll tty of exploring the reasons that over half of the respondents reporte 
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TABLE 6 



Student Interview Sumnary 



Items : 


Numbers 


Percentages 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


1* Did you have a hard time finding 
books at Reading is Fun that you 
wanted to read? 


15 


13 


54 


46 


2. Do you have fun reading the books 
you picked out? 


28 


0 


100 


0 


3, Have you tried to find other books 
like them in the library? 


17 


11 


61 


39 


4. Have you asked your mother or 

father or other grown-up person to 
buy you some more books? 


14 


14 


50 


50 


5, Do you have a special place to 
keep your books? 


28 


0 


100 


0 


6. Have any of your friends read 
your books? 


14 


14 


50 


50 


7. Do you read their books? 


20 


8 


71 


29 


8. Have any members, of your family 
read your books? 


22 


6 


79 


21 


9, Do you talk about the books with 
your friends? 


20 


8 


71 


29 


10. Do you like to read? 


28 


0 


100 


0 



Item 8b. 


Ho than 


Fathers 


Siblings 


Qther 
Uelati ves 


Other members of family who read RIF 


9 


3 


25 


3 


books. 






Percent of total [407 responses to 
item 8b. 


22.5 


7.5 


62.5 


7.5 




having had difficulty in finding books that; they wanted to read. As indi- 
cated in the discussion of the Student Questionnaire responses ( pp. 18-19) 
this difficulty seemed not to be related to unavailability of books, but 
rather to the students' inability to find books in their particular areas 
of interest. This conclusion should, however, be regarded as tentative, 
and additional interviews should be conducted in order to ascertain the 
reasons for the reported difficulty. 

Teacher Questionnaires 

The Teacher Questionnaire was comprised of four kinds of items: 

1, Five affirmative statements with which the teachers indicated 
the extent of their agreement or disagreement on a five-point 
rating scale, using a rating of one for strong disagreement, 
and a rating of five for strong agreement, 

2 , Three close-ended, yes-or-no questions, 

3, Two close-ended questions requiring numerical responses, 

4, Seven open-ended questions. 

Summaries of the teachers' responses to the rating-scale Items and to the 
close-ended questions are presented in Tables 7 and 8, The mean ratings 
in Table 7 reflect considerable agreement (mean rating S. 4.0) by the teach 
ers on the following propositions: 

1, The RIF program increased students' enjoyment of books. 

. 2, RIF helped to motivate students to read. 

3. Ownership of books had a positive effect on students, 

4, RIF is worthwhile. 

The teachers agreed somewhat less strongly (mean rating - 3.75) that the 
RIF program helped to improve the reading performance of their students. 

The responses to the close-ended questions summarized in Table 8 are 
straightforward: 

1, Thirty-nine of the 50 teachers (78 percent) who responded to 
item 6 reported that they use the students' RIF selections 
as part of their classroom activities. 



TABLE 7 

Teacher Questionnaire: Summary of Responses to Rating-Scale Items 
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Cell entries are the numbers of teachers assigned to each item, the ratings appearing in the 
column headings. 

Weighted 2 = Sum of the cell entries x rating value for each item; N = nuiiber of teachers responding 
to each item. 

I ratings {-weighted 2/N) rounded to nearest 0„25. 



TABLE 8 

Teacher Questionnaire; Siamary of Responses to Closer-Ended Items 





Numbers 


Percentages 


V 

i 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


6, I use RIF books the children have 
selected as a part of my class- 
room activities. 


39 


11 


78 


22 


7, I encourage my students to select 
and read RIF books. 


50 


0 


100 


0 


8, Have parents commented about the 
RIF program? 


9 


42 


18 


82 



2. All 50 teachers who responded to item 7 reported that they do 
encourage their students to select and read RIF books. 

3. Nine of 51 teachers (18 percent) who responded to item 8 
reported that parents had commented on the RIF program. 

Only five teachers responded to the item, "approximate number of parents 
making favorable comments." Determination of how many parents had commented 
favorably on the program was therefore impossible. No unfavorable comments 
were reported. 

The open-ended items of the Teacher Questionnaire are discussed in the 
following sections: 

How has RIF helped to motivate students to read? 

Eighteen teachers (35 percent of the sample of 51) did not respond to 
this item. The 33 teachers who did respond provided one answer each. Nine- 
teen (56 percent) of these responses indicated that the question had been 
misinterpreted to ask "How do you know that RIF has increased students' mo- 
tivation to read?" The responses to this item were therefore analyzed as 
though it v/ere two separate items— the original Item ("How has RIF helped 
to motivate students to read?"), and the item as misinterpreted ("How do 
you know that RIF has Increased students' motivation to read?"). All 14 of 
the responses to the original item attributed Increased motivation to read 
to the high interest value , the novelty of the RIF books (as compared to 
textbooks) , or both. These responses Imply .a recognition by teachers that 
the RIF books i because they are different from and sometimes more interest- 
ing than textoooks, can serve as an important adjunct to the schools' efforts 
to teach reading. 

As noted previously, 19 teachers responded to this item by citing in- 
dicators of increased motivation to read. The most frequently mentioned 
indicators were: 

1, The expressed enthusiasm of students with respect to reading 
the RIF books, owning them, or both (37 percent of the 19 
responses). 

2, The voluntary exchange of books between students (21 percent). 



3. The teachers' observations that students actually read their RIF 
books (16 percent). 

The remaining 26 percent of the 19 responses to the item as misinterpreted 
were equally distributed among statements such as "Students want to read 
more"; "Students show more interest in the library"; and "Improved reading 
comprehension." 

How has ownership of RIF books had a positive effect on students? 

Twenty-one teachers (41 percent of the sample) did not respond to this 
item. The majority of these were those teachers who did not strongly agree 
with the original statement that "...ownership of books has a positive ef- 
fect on n\y students." The 30 teachers who did respond provided 31 responses, 
of which pride in ownership was mentioned most frequently (14 of the 31 re- 
sponses, or 45 percent). Development of responsibility or independence was 
mentioned in 23 percent (7 of 31 responses), and increased enthusiasm for read- 
ing in 13 percent (4 of 31) of the responses. Other positive effects men- 
tioned by teachers included the desire of students to start their own libraries, 
observations that students read their RIF books during their free time, and— 
in one case — decreased theft of school books. 

Three of the 31 responses (10 percent) to this item mentioned negative 
effects of the ownership of books? One teacher indicated that some RIF 
books were left in students' lockers. Another hypothesized that any posi- 
tive effects of the ownership of books were temporary — a rather safe assump- 
tion, which could be applied with equal validity to, say, food or clothing. 

And one teacher noted that some children traded books for toys — a "negative 
effect" only if one focuses on the recipient of the toy, rather than on the 
recipient of the book, :■ 



How do you use RIF books in class? 



Recall that 39 teachers asserted that they do use RIF books in class. 
Eleven Indicated that they do not, and one teacher did not respond, (The 
percentages here are 76, 22, and 2, respectively, of the 51 -teacher sample.) 
The 39 teachers who indicated that they do use RIF books in class provided 



44 responses to the question of how the books were used. These 44 responses 
mentioned the foil owing classroom uses of RIF books; 

1, Teacher reads RIF books to pupils (12 responses ■ 27 percent 
of 44). 

2. Recreational reading (12 responses « 27 percent of 44). 

3, Oral or written book reports (seven responses = 16 percent of 44). 

4. As a basis for group discussion (six responses s 14 percent of 44). 

5. As part of regular reading instruction (five responses - 11 percent 
of 44) . 

6, As part of individualized reading instruction (two responses s 
5 percent of 44), 

How do you encourage students to select and read RIF books? 

This question was the second part of item 7 of the questionnaire; 

"I encourage my students to select and read RIF books. Yes No. 

How? 11 One teacher did not respond to the first part of the item. All 50 
teachers who did respond to the first part of the item indicated that they 
do encourage their students to select and read RIF books , and provided a 
total of 30 responses to the second part of the item. These 30 responses 
Indicated that the teachers used the following methods to encourage students 
to select and read RIF books. 

1. Discussing choosing RIF books in class (18 responses s 60 percent 
of 30). 

2. Telling pupils about the importance and fun of reading (four 
responses ^13 percent of 30), 

3. Providing free time for reading RIF books (three responses = 

10 percent of 30), „ 

4. Giving stars for reading, making posters, and reading books 
In class (five responses - 17 percent of 30), 



What were the favorable or unfavorable comments received from parents?* 

Recall that only nine teachers indicated having received comments of 
any kind from the parents of the RIF participants. Four of these nine did 
not respond to the question of what kinds of favorable comments were re- 
ceived, The five teachers who did answer the question provided the follow- 
ing responses; 

1, Excellent reading material (two responses), 

2, Favorably Impressed by low cost (two responses). 

3, Children look forward to receiving RIF books (one response). 

As noted previously, no teachers indicated having received unfavorable com- 
ments from parents, 

Dg_you have^any suggestions for improving the RIF program? 

Thirty teachers (59 percent of the sample of 51) either indicated that 
they had no suggestions for improving the program, or did not respond to 
this item. That these teachers were not dissatisfied with the program can 
probably be assumed. The 21 teachers who did respond to this item provided 
the following suggestions for improving the RIF program; 

1, Teachers should be permitted to assist students in choosing 
books ( six teachers ■ 29 percent of 21), 

2, The bookmobile visits should occur more frequently (four 
teachers = 19 percent of 21). 

3, RIF should donate books to schools (three teachers s 14 
percent of 21 ) . 

4, The number of “high-interest, low-vocabulary" books should 
be Increased (three teachers * 14 percent of 21). 

5, The selection of books of interest to sixth-grade girls 
should be increased (one teacher - 5 percent of 21). 

6, Pupils should be given more time to select books (one 
teacher = 5 percent)., 

^Yhis question appeared as two items on the questionnaire (see Appendix B), 



7. Teachers should be allowed to select books for absent children 
(one teacher = 5 percent), 

8. The selection of cartoon books should be limited (one teacher = 

5 percent), 

9» The number of home visits should be increased (one teacher = 

5 percent),* 

Principal Questionnaires 

As with the Teacher Questionnaire, the Principal Questionnaire was com- 
prised of rating-scale, close-ended, and open-ended items. The rating-scale 
items consisted of six affirmative statements with which the principals 
were asked to indicate the extent of their agreement on a five-point scale, 
using a rating of one for strong disagreement and a rating of five for 
strong agreement. Summaries of the principals' responses to the rating- 
scale items are presented in Table 9, The ratings indicate considerable 
agreement (mean rating - 4,25) on all of the following propositions: 

1, They would like to sea the RIF program continued in their 
schools. 

2, The RIF program increased the variety of books available 
to students in their schools. 



3, The RIF program encouraged students to read more, 

4, The RIF program helped develop an enjoyment of reading in 
students, 

5, The teachers support the RIF program. 

The principals also agreed (mean rating - 4.0) that RIF increased the inter- 
action between the school and parents. 

The open- and close-ended items of the Principal Questionnaire are dis- 
cussed in the following sections; 

* 

The totals of reported percentages do not equal 100 in some cases, because 
of rounding. 
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Why would you like to see RIF continued? 

1 Four principals (19 percent of the sample of 21) did not respond to 
this item. The 17 principals who did respond provided one answer each. 

The 17 responses reflected the following reasons for continuing RIF: 

1, Importance of owning books (nine responses - 53 percent of 17). 

2, Importance of reading books other than those available from 
school (five responses = 29 percent of 17), 

3, Maintenance of students' enthusiasm for RIF (three responses * 

18 percent of 17). 

Suggested changes in RIF. 

Ten principals did not respond to this item, and two responded by say- 
ing that no change was necessary. Five principals suggested expanding the 
program, by increasing the frequency of bookmobile visits, or extending it 
to other grades. One may assume, therefore, that 17 principals (81 percent 
of 21) were not dissatisfied with the program. Four respondents suggested 
the following changes in the program: 

1, Permit teachers to help pupils select books (two responses). 

2, Publicize R T F more (one response). 

3, "Change personnel" (one response). 

How did RIF Increase interaction between parents and school? 

Three of the 21 principals (14 percent) did not respond to this item, 
and one (5 percent of 21) responded by saying that he had observed no evi- 
dence of increased interaction. Three principals (14 percent of 21) indi- 
cated that "too few" parents had assisted in the distribution of books. 

Thus, a total of seven respondents (33 percent of 21) did not mention or 
were not particularly Impressed with the extent to which RIF had increased 
interaction between the school and parents. Of the remaining 14 principals 
(67 percent of 21) eight (38 percent of 21) indicated that parents had 
helped to distribute RIF books, and six (29 percent of 21) mentioned 
parents' awareness of the program as indicated by telephone and face-to-face 
comments. 



In what ways do you beli eve that RIF encouraged students to read? 

Four principals (19 percent of 21), all of whom did not strongly agree 
that RIF had encouraged children to read, did not answer this question. 

The 17 principals who did answer provided the following kinds of responses: 

1, Freedom of choice encouraged reading (nine responses - 53 percent 

of 17), 

2, Children were observed exchanging RIF books (three responses = 

18 percent of 17), 

3, Children were observed reading RIF books (two responses » 12 
percent of 17), 

4, The novelty of RIF books as compared to school books encouraged 
reading (one response « 6 percent of 17). 

5, Teachers encouraged children to read RIF books (one response). 

\ * ■ 

6, Children wrote reports on RIF books (one response). 

How did teachers support RIF? 

Two principals (9.5 percent of 21) did not respond to this item. The 

19 principals who did respond mentioned the following ways in which teachers 
supported RIF: 

1, Conducting class discussions and requiring book reports (five 
responses * 26 percent of 19). 

2, Cooperating with program activities and personnel (five 
responses = 26 percent of 19). 

3, Encouraging pupils to read (four responses - 21 percent of 19). 

4, Encouraging pupils to share RIF books (three responses ■ 16 
percent of 19). 

5, Buying books for "reading corner" (one response s 5 

- percent of 19), 

6, Showing interest in pupils' selections (one response - 
5 percent of 19), 



/ 

What does your school jjo to inform the students about the Reading Is Fun 
program and Reading is Fun days? 

All 21 principals answered this Item, providing a total of 31 responses. 
The responses were as follows 

1. Written announcements to parents (11 responses ^ 35 percent 
of 31). 

2. Posters in school , leaflets to children (nine responses = 

29 percent of 31). 

3. Announcements by teachers In class (five responses = 16 
percent of 31), 

4. Announcements via the school intercom (three responses * 

10 percent of 31), 

5. Announcements at PTA meetings (one response = 3 percent 

of 31). . 

6. Community newspaper (one response = 3 percent of 31). 

7. "Nothing specific" (one response - 3 percent of 31). 



Parents' comments about RIF. 

Fourteen principals (67 percent of 21) responded affirmatively to the 
question, "Have you received many comments from parents on the RIF program?" 
The remaining seven principals (33 percent) said no. The results of the 

inquiry into the number and nature of favorable and unfavorable comments 
were as follow! 

1. No unfavorable comments were reported, 

2, The number of favorable comments could not be determined. because 
some of the principals used non-quantitative estimates (for exam- 
ple, "many," "few") in their responses, 

3. The 14 favorable comments reported by the principals all consisted 
of expressions of appreciation for the program, 

4, Two principals reported having received questions from parents; 

One mother wondered whether RIF would be continued next year. 
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and another asked whether children who were absent on the day 
of a bookmobile visit could still receive books. 

Librarian Questionnaires 

The Librarian Questionnaire was comprised of five rating-scale items, 
two close-ended, ye s-or-no questions, and two open-ended questions* As 
with the Teacher and the Principal Questionnaires, the rating-scale items 
of the Librarian Questionnaire consisted of affirmative statements with 
which respondents we re asked to indicate the extent of their agreement on 
a scale from one (strong disagreement) to five (strong agreement). The re- 
sults of the librarians' responses to the rating-scale items are shown in 
Table 10, Most agreement (mean rating - 4,25) was found on the two proposi- 
tions! 

1, The RIF program helped to motivate students to read more. 

2, Overall, the RIF program had been successful. 

Slightly less agreement (mean rating = 4,0) was found with respect to the 
propositions! 

1, RIF increased the variety of books available to students, 

2, RIF helped develop an enjoyment of reading in students. 

Finally, the librarians assigned a mean rating 3,50 — midway between 
"neutral" and "agree" — to the. proposition that the RIF program had helped 
to Increase the circulation of the schools' library books. 

Thirteen of the librarians (76 percent of the sample of 17) responded 
affirmatively to the question, "Do you feel the RIF program has helped you 
attain any of your goals regarding the school library?" The remaining four 
librarians (24 percent) said no. 

The 13 librarians who indicated that RIF had helped to achieve library 
goals gave the following reasons for their assertion! 

1, RIF stimulated students' interest in reading (six responses s 
46 percent of 13), 



Librarian Questionnaire: Summary of Responses to Rating-Scale Items 
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2. Students withdrew library books with topics related to their 
RIF books (two responses - 15 percent of 13), 

3. Circulation of library books increased concommi tantly with 
Introduction of the RIF program (two responses = 15 percent 
of 13). 

4. The RIF program provided summer reading material for students 
(one response = 8 percent of 13). 

5. Students wrote reports on RIF books (one response = 8 
percent of 13), 

6. RIF increased the variety of books available to students 
(one response = 8 percent). 



In response to the question on whether or not RIF had inhibited the 
attainment of library goals, four librarians (24 percent) responded affir- 
matively, T2 (71 percent) responded negatively, and one (6 percent) did not 
respond. Two of the four librarians who asserted that RIF inhibited attain 
ment of their libraries 1 goals did not respond to the question of how this 
inhibition was accomplished. Of the remaining two, one indicated that the 
competition from RIF had caused decreased circulation of her school's 
library books, and one asserted that RIF should donate books to libraries. 



Parent Questionnaires 



The Parent Questionnaire was comprised of ten close-ended, yes-or-ne 
questions, and several open-ended items. The major results of the close- 
ended items, summarized in Table 11, were as follows 
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1. Ninety-one percent of the 22-parent sample reported that their 
children had read the RIF selections. 

2. Thirty-two percent of the parents were able to recall at least 
one title of an RIF book that her child had read. These seven 
parents were able to recall a total of 14 titles of their 
children's favorite RIF books, 

3. Seventy-three percent' of the parents reported that they had 
read or looked through their children's RIF books. 
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Parent Questionnaire: Stmmary of Responses to Close-Ended Items 



Items* 


Numbers 


Percentages 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


1, Did your child read the books he selected 
in Reading is Fun? 


20 


2 


91 


9 


2, Do you know the titles of the books?* 


7 


15 


32 


63 


3, Have you read or looked through your 
child's books? 


16 


6 


73 


27 


4, Does your child enjoy the Reading is 
Fun books? 


20 


2 


91 


9 


5. Does your child enjoy owning the Reading 
is Fun books? 


20 


o 


91 


9 


6, Does he keep them In a special place? 


20 


2 


91 


9 


7. Does your child have a special place to 
read? 


12 


10 


55 


45 


8, .Does your child read more than he used 
to read? 


21 


1 


95 


5 


9. Does he like to talk about the books 
with you? 


16 


6 


73 


27 


10* . Do you think the Reading is Fun program 
has helped your child? 


22 


0 


100 


0 



♦Item 2b: Number of titles mentioned = 14, 
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4, Ninety-one percent of the parents reported that their children 
A* Enjoy reading the RIF books, 

B. Enjoy owning the RIF books, and 

C. Keep their RIF books in a special place, 

0, Fifty-five percent of the parents indicated that their children 
have a special place to read, 

6. Ninety-five percent of the parents reported that their children 
read more than they used to (before the Introduction of RIF). 

7, Seventy-three percent of the parents indicated that their 
children liked to discuss their RIF books with them. 

8* All 22 parents thought that the RIF program had helped their 
children in some way, 

\ 

Nine of the parents (41 percent) specified reasons why their children 
enjoyed reading their RIF books: 

1. Because he or she enjoys reading to others in the family 
(three responses = 33 percent of nine). 

2. Because reading the books gives them something different 
to do (three responses = 33 percent of nine). 

3. Because he or she likes to read all books (one response — 

II percent on nine), 

4, Because he or she likes what the characters do and say 
(one response * 11 percent). 

5, Because reading RIF books is "voluntary" (one response - 
11 percent). 

Eighteen parents (82 percent) responded to the question, "How has the 
Reading is Fun program helped your child?" The following classes of an- 
swers were given: 

1, By increasing the chi Iren's interest in reading, as evidenced 
by an increase in the amount of reading done, verbal expres- 
sions of enthusiasm for RIF, or both (14 responses * 78 percent 

of 18). 



i 
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Z. By supplying books other than textbooks for children to read 
I (three responses = 17 percent of 18). 

3, By increasing the child's knowledge about a particular topic 
(one response = six percent). 

When asked to give a general opinion of RIF, all 22 parents expressed 
appreciation for the beneficial effects of the program or provided other 
favorable comments; that is* no unfavorable opinions were offered by the 
parents. The following five remarks were selected randomly from the par- 
ents' comments* 

1, "It helped all my children read better." 

2, "I think the program is good," 

3, "Fine. I think the aides did well under the circumstances." 

4, "I like it fine. Wish it would continue. It improves his 
reading." 

5, "I liked it. Really did. The children loved John (the Student 
Aide). Looked forward to his visit." 

The parents' unanimously favorable opinion of RIF was further substan- 
tiated by their answers to the question on suggestions for improving the 
program. Fourteen parents (64 percent) made no suggestions for improvement. 
All eight parents (36 percent) who did suggest improvements recommended 
continuation or expansion (increasing the frequency of home visits, for 
example) of the program. 



Effects of Home Visits 



As indicated previously, a part of the Pittsburgh RIF program consisted 
of visits to the homes of some of the RIF participants by Student Aides, 
who performed a variety of functions presumably appropriate to increasing 
children's interest in reading for pleasure. Each of seven aides made one 



visit per week to the home of each of his or her assigned students for six 
or, in some cases, seven consecutive weeks. All students who received the 



visits were from Letsche School, Because of the extra costs and efforts 



involved In the home visits. 




a question naturally arises as to whether the 
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efforts of the Student Aides were demonstrably effective. An experiment 
was designed to answer this question. 



An experimental group of 29 first- through sixth-graders who received 
home visits, and a control group of 29 first- through sixth-graders, receiv 
ing no visits, and matched with respect to grade-levels, were selected. In 
order to make the groups comparable In terms of the number of RIF books re- 
ceived by each student, all subjects who had received more or less than six 
books were discarded from the sample. This procedure resulted in seven de- 
letions from the experimental (home visits) group, and eleven from the con- 
trol (no home visits) group. Thus the two groups used in the experiment 
consisted of 22 experimental subjects and 18 control subjects, each of whom 
had received six RIF books. 



Individual interviews were conducted with each subject in both groups, 
during which a member of the AIR staff asked the students several questions 
about the contents of their books. The questions focused on the books' main 
characters, how the stories ended, and what the books were about. The re- 
sulting Interview protocols were reviewed by the Letsche School librarian, 
who was familiar with all of the subjects' books, and who made a determina- 
tion as to how many of the books each subject had read completely, and how 
many books each student had started but not completed. The librarian was 
not apprised of which subjects had or had not received the home visits. 

The mean number of books read by the experimental group was 3.1 , as 
compared to a mean of 1,6 for the controls. A one-tailed Mann-Whitney U_ 
test (Siegel, 1956) was used to analyze the data generated by the procedures 
described above. The difference between the mean numbers of books read by 
the two groups was found to .be statistically significant at the .975 level 
.of confidence (£ = ,025).* 

- An analysis identical to the one performed on the mean numbers of books 
read by the two groups was performed for the mean numbers of books started 
but not completed by members of the experimental and control groups. In 
this case, the respective means were .81 and ,75, the difference between 
which proved not to be statistically significant (£> ,5). 



A £ value of ,025 means that the odds against the results of the experiment 
having occurred by chance are 40:1. 





The results of the two analyses described above clearly demonstrate 
that the home visits: 

1. Affected significantly the mean number of books read by the 
beneficiaries of the home visits, as compared to the number 
of books read by children receiving no visits. 

2, Had no effect upun the mean number of books started but not 
completed by the two groups. 



Additi onal Insights Into the effects of the home visits were provided 
by interviews with the Student Aides. All seven Student Aides responded 
affirmatively to questions as to whether they believed the home visits to 
have been effective. The aides cited several Indicators of the effective- 
ness of the visits, Including positive comments from families of RIF parti- 
cipants. children's enthusiasm, noticeably Improved reading skills, and 
voluntary reading in addition to reading RIF books. 

The aides agreed that the program was not particularly effective wlt.i 
parents, but— naturally— was more effective for some parents than for others 
Some parents were never present during the aides' visits. 

Among the techniques used by the Student Aides during the visits were 
reading and discussing the books, having children write and look up words 
that they didn't know, taking turns reading with the children, and reading 
the whole book first and then having the child read it. Two of the seven 
aides emphasized the importance of relating the contents of books to tangi- 
ble everyday experience, and provided unequivocal evidence of their belief 
m this principle: One of the two aides took his RIF charge horseback rid- 

ing after they had read A_Ppny for Marly. The other of the two aides lent 
substance to the contents of an elementary botany book by helping his reader 
rafse a tomato plant. 

~ When asked what changes they would make in the home-visit aspects of 
RIF, the aides suggested the following modifications: 

. Increased pay for Student Aides, 

2. None, 



3. 
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Change the place of the* visits, because some homes were "...s 

bad that there wasn't anyplace I could sit down and read with 
the children," 



mj 



4, Fewer reports and meetings with RIF administrators, and more 
visits with children. 

5, More training for the Student Aides. 

All seven aides agreed that. the home visits should be continued; their 
comments as to why included! 

1. "Most of the kids really needed some help," 

2. "The parents were requesting that it be continued." 

3. "It should be continued and expanded.,,, even take it to 
different areas, not just poverty kids." 

4. "It was a good experience for me besides for the kids." 

The interview data, coupled with the results of the experimental com- 
parisons , permit little doubt as to the effectiveness of the home visits, 

1 

Effects of High and Low Reading Achievement 

As mentioned in the Method section of this report, a question arose 
as to whether the RIF program would benefit good readers more than poor 
readers. An experiment, identical in all respects but one to the study of 
home— visit e > fects , was designed to answer this question. The difference 
between the two experiments was, of course, in the basis for assigning sub- 
jects to the two groups. In the present experiment the two groups were 
formed on the basis of teachers' judgments as to whether each subject was 
in the upper or lower half of his or her class in reading achievement. As 
in the previous experiment, all subjects whn received more or less than fix 
books v/ere discarded from the sample, with the librarian determining how 
many RIF books each subject had read completely, and how many books had been 
begun but not completed, Ths two comparison groups in this case consisted 
of 16 students assigned by their teachers to the upper halves of their 
classes in reading achievement, and of 24 students assigned to the lower 
halves. 

The mean number of books read by the upper-half group was 2.7, as com- 
pared to 2.4 for the lower-half group. The former "group began but did not 
complete a mean of .81 books; the lower-half group, .75 books. Mann-Whitney 



u, tests showed neither of these differences to be statistically significant 
(£ > • 4) . The assumption that RIF differentially affects good readers and 
poor readers— —at least in terms of numbers of books read, or numhers begun 
but not completed — seems unwarranted. 



Ancillary Data 

In all studies which depend on data from a variety of sources, the 
data from some sources prove less illuminating than data from others. The 
present study was no exception. Three kinds of data were obtained which 
proved to be of little value for evaluating the extent to which RIF objec- 
tives were being met. 



The Student Aides wrote summary reports of each of their home visits. 
The reports were in all eases conscientiously prepared and interesting to 
read. They described extremes of success (one child who was "too shy" to 
read aloud during the first visit read an entire book aloud during the next 
visit) and of failure (nobody home at the appointed hour), but very few con- 
sistent trends could be cb served. Notable exceptions to this absence of 
consistent trends were the uniform optimism and self-satisfaction of the 
aides, and in the great majority of cases, the enthusiasm of the children 
about the visits and the books. Fortunately the Student-Aide reports were 
not essential to an examination of the effectiveness of home visits, which ■ 
was amply demonstrated by the previously reported experimental comparison. 
The investigators are therefore inclined to agree with the Student Aide v/ho 
expressed the opinion that aides should spend less time writing reports, 
and more time making home visits. 

Book reports were solicited from students in the participating schools. 
Three-hundred-thirty reports were received from 20 schools with a tatal en- 
rollment of about 4600, The investigators have spent many delightful hours 
reading the reports, which in the final analysis were found to contain very 
little information relevant to an evaluation of progress toward RIF goals. 
Predictably, the reports were of highly variable quality, ranging from per- 
fectly grammatical prose on the one hand to verbatim copying of a book's 
contents on the other. Whenever the writers of the book reports commented 
on how they liked their books, the comments were favorable — also a predictabl 



outcome, as most of the reports were written voluntarily. Whether or not 
the writing of book reports helps to make reading fun seems highly debatable- 
even if the writing is "voluntary." 

Finally, the question of possible differential effects of the RIF pro- 
gram upon good and poor readers arose in another context: Given the oppor- 

tunity to purchase new books for 10<fc each, would good readers buy more books 
than poor readers? To answer this question a comparison was performed be- 
tween the mean numbers of books purchased by tv/o groups of Baxter School 
fourth- and sixth-graders assigned by their teachers to the upper or lower 
halves of their classes in reading achievement. The mean number of books 
purchased by the 25 subjects who comprised the upper-half group was 4,4, 
as compared to 3,3 for the 26 subjects in the lower-half group. Results 
of a Mann-Whitney U_ test showed this difference to be significant at the 
,■93 level of confidence (]□_ = .07). The reasons for this difference are 
unclear. Studies should be performed to determine the reasons why high-rated 
readers bought more books than low-rated readers, and to permit inference about 
the direction of causal i ty--for example, do low- rated readers buy fewer books 
because they are poor readers, or are they poor readers because they buy 
fewer books? One might find that the parents of high-rated readers are more af- 
fluent than the parents of low-rated readers — in which case consideration might 
be given to abandoning the current RIF practice of charging for books. 

Finally, one might ask whether a statistically significant difference be- 
tween 3.3 books and 4,4 books really has sufficient practical significance 
to warrant procedural changes in the Pittsburgh RIF program, or additional 
studies. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Several action recommendations, none of which involve extensive changes 
in current RIF operating procedures, can be made on the basis of the evalu- 
ation reported herein: 

1 • Xb^PJl; £ skuJ^RL^PJro Hr om should be continued or expanded. 

Many benefits seem to have been pror-ilagated by the program, with no 
noticeable undesirable side effects. The investigators, therefore, recom- 
mend that it be continued. Several suggestions for improving the RIF pro- 
gram were made by members of the questionnaire samples and by the Student 
Aides. The only suggestions that occurred with great frequency were for 
continuing and expanding the program. 

The Investigators are inclined to minimize suggestions for more teacher 
participation in students' selection of books, and for RIF to donate books 
to schools. The first of these suggestions seems at odds with stated RIF 
objectives: Increasing teacher participation would probably decrease soma 

children's freedom to select books. The second suggestion may have merit, 
but may also be at odds with RIF objectives: Donating books to schools 

might increase motivation to read, but would not increase student ownership 
of books. This is a problem in priority-assignment, which the RIF staff 
will have to solve. 

2 . The home visits should be continued or expanded . 

The home visits were particularly effective in motivating the children 
to read. Twice as many books were read by children v/ho received visits 
than by children who did not. The question of why the home visits were ef- " 
feetive is one which the present study was not designed to answer, and on 
which every reader of this report probably will have an opinion. In weigh- 
ing these opinions, the RIF staff should consider that the home visits may 
have been the only part of the Pittsburgh RIF program in which the actual 
reading behavior of students was closely and frequently followed by pleasant 
consequences. Consistent reinforcement is a sufficient condition for the 
occurrence of learning. If the enjoyment of reading is related to the 
ability to read, then the RIF staff should explore all possible avenues for 



attaching positive* immediate, and frequent consequences to students' read- 
ing behavior, because only by doing so will it be possible to teach children 
that reading is fun. An obvious implication here is that books might be 
used as reinforcers for reading behavior; that is, the acquisition of a book 
might be made contingent upon demonstrating that another book has been read. 
Obtaining evidence that reading behavior has occurred requires the involve- 
ment of a party other than the reader— which , once again, may be taken as 
an argument for the expans i on of home visits# 

At the risk of belaboring the obvious, the investigators wish to empha- 
size the point that is being made here; The RIF staff is directly engaged 

in the business of modifying behavior. Efficient behavior modification 
involves; 

A. Specifying exactly the behavior (not just feelings) that 
one is attempting to produce,* 

B. Providing conditions that will permit or cause the occur- 
rence of the desired behavior, 

C. Providing frequent reinforcement (pleasant consequences) 
for the desired behavior. 

Two questions must be answered; 

A, What behavior will be taken as evidence of the occurrence 
of reading?. 

B. How can the desired behavior be reinforced, once it has 
occurred? 

Once these questions are answered, half the battle of teaching children to 
enjoy reading will have been won. Notice the implications of this discus- 
sion for all facets of RIF activities. On home visits; Shall we leave 
Student Aides to their ov/n devices in dealing with children? Or could 
better results be achieved by training Student Aides in principles of be- 
havior modification? On bookmobile visits: What behavior is reinforced when 

the children are given books— reading behavior or being at the appointed 
place at the appointed time? On RIF objectives; What behavior are students 
who "enjoy reading" or are "motivated to read" expected to demonstrate? 
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The cons i derations dismissed above lead to a third recommendation': 

: 3. Ongoing e f forts to Increase the specificity of RIF objectives should 
be .continued , ■ 

As implied in the previous recomnendation, particular emphasis should 
be given to specifying the behavior associated with each program objective. 
Mager's (1962) program is an excellent source of information on specifying 
behavioral objectives. Future evaluations of RIF should begin with speci- 
fication of objectives before the to-be-evaluated activities are performed. 
Such an approach would serve to sharpen the focus of RIF activities, and to 
increase the objectivity of the evaluation. 

parent objec tives^ should be rev iewed and m odifi ed to cap italize 
upon the good will created by the RIF program, ~~~ 

Indications were obtained that the RIF parent objectives were not being 
met as well as the student and teacher objectives. The parent objectives 
involve a behavior modification problem of extreme difficulty— a pro'blem for 
the solution of which the Pittsburgh RIF budget is probably insufficient. 

The parent objectives should, therefore, be reviewed in order to determine 
if modifications or deletions are desirable. Should RIF, for example, de- 
vote part of its resources to trying to increase parents' motivation to 
read? The investigators think not. Notice, however, that all parents in 
the sam ple either made no suggestions for the improvement of RIF, or sug - 
gested expandin g the program; and no parents commented unfavorably . The- e 
parents represent a potential manpower pool which is in basic agreement with 
RIF goals and activities. The RIF staff should, therefore, consider possible 
ways to capitalize upon and increase the good will they have created. Sat- 
isfied parents could serve as volunteer Student Aides, for example. 

The reason for two- thirds of the students having reported that they 
had a "hard time" finding RIF books that they wanted to read should 
be expl ored injjepth, in order to determine causes of the reported 
difficulty . 

This could probably be accomplished by informal interviews with a small 
number of children who responded affirmatively to the first item of the Stu- 
dent Questionnaire. If these interviews indicate that the book topics are 
not consistent with students' interests, then attempts should be made to 



I 

generate interest profiles for the various grade levels as a basis for 
future book purchasing by RIF, These profiles should not be generated 
solely on the basis of students' verbal reports. Rather, primary consid- 
eration should be given to the kinds of books purchased by students. 

6, The ten-cents-per-book policy should be examined in light of the 
finding that high-rated readers bought more books than low- rated 
readers . 

Experimental investigations of this issue would be interesting but 
costly. Therefore, no additional research is recommended. Rather, the 
RIF staff and Board of Directors should decide whether or not to continue 
the ten-cents-per-book policy by discussing: 

A, Whether any children--high-rated or low-rated readers— 
are being denied access to books because of the policy. 

Teachers' opinions should be solicited on this Issue, 

B, Is the 25 percent difference between the numbers of books 
purchased by high-rated and low-rated readers of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant procedural changes in the 
program? 

C, To what extent is income from the sale of books necessary 
for continuing the work of RIF? 

7, Book reports from students and home-visit reports from Student Aides 
should not be used in future evaluations of RIF , 

In their present form these reports may provide useful management data 
for the program staff, but are of little value in evaluating progress toward 
RIF objectives, 

8, Subsequent evaluations of RIF should include comparisons between the 
reading behavior of program participants and non-participants . 

Such an evaluation might be more costly than the present one, but could 
provide unequivocal evidence of the benefits of RIF, 
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Appendix A 

Student Questionnaire 
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Name 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

— Sch001 -3*^, fL 







(Check 


one) 


1. Did you have a hard time finding books at Reading is 

sdVSZ tOtSl 1 ,%^ xju ^ 

2. Do you ha^s fun reading the books you picked out? 


— Yes 

Yes 


No 

No 


3. 


Have you tried to find other books like them in the 
library? 


Yes 


‘•""'No 


’4. 


Have you asked your mother or father or other grown-up 
person to buy you some more books? 


Yes , 


No 


5. 


Do you have a special place to keep your books? 


v Yes 


No 


0. 


Have any of your friends read your books? 


^ Yes 


No 


7. 


Do you read their books? 


^ Yes 


No 


8 . 


Have any members of your family read your books? 
Who? 


^ Yes 


No 


9. 


Do you talk about the books with your friends? 


Yes 


j^Ho 


10. 


Do you like to read? 


1 — Yes 


No 
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Appendix B 

Teaeher Questionnaire 



0 




Name 



TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 

Grade and School g -fc jr 

£2 d. (L xgA&l 



Please circle the number that best expresses your judgment; 

Disagree Neutral 
1 2 



Strongly 

Disagree 



Strongly 
Aq ree Agree 



I think the RIF program has 
helped to improve the reading 
performance of my students. 



I believe the RIF program 
has increased the students' 
enjoyment of books. 

I think RIF has helped to 
motivate my students to read. 

How? — i ll JJi£ AjUUZL^L 



1 



G> 

CD 



CD 



I think the ownership of books 
has a positive effect on my 
students. 

How? &/- 

(Jz fae dQxCjf 

7 ^/i ^ S 

I believe the RIF program is 

worthwhile*. 1 234 

I use RIF books the children have selected as a part of my classroom 
activities. L^fes No 



How? Jisur' ZT~ £££_(/_ 



7^ 






& S 7 



dPSTt'f dCjTS'tP-T f Sc, 



-SV A JM£Al£- dcfsAsf /yf> /£2_/g 

I encourage my students to select and read RIF books, L^t fis No 

How? ~L a * A &.S 2 . <!.'&- -/zT~ ^ 

As 

/V , 



& 



(over) 



8, Have parents consented about the RIF program? Yes 
Approximate number of parents making favorable comments! 
What were the comments? 



Approximate number of parents making unfavorable comments! 
What were the comments? 



Do you have any suggestions for improving the RIF program? 

— Ji /(& -/-<? Sed ~^h es sys-s? 




-M2£JU^ //a '4 / <£ ^ 


7^~d s~ c 


S' 4 / £> <?/''? f /& c; £ s £ 






— - ■ /,<<, r,y t £: 


\£.cA.*f/ 


— 2-jdL £££. 1_ sz? >*k\ 






■ i«_n« ». Tl~ 1 ■fill 1 Hi. ^LmfiiirB ^ 
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Appendix C 



Principal Questionnaire 



ERIC 



PRINCIPAL QUESTIONNAIRE 

School SzJko c / 



Please circle the number that best expresses your judgment* 

Strongly Strongly 

Disagree Disagree Neutral Agree Agree 



1, I would like to sea the Reading 
Is Fun program continued In my 
school. 



5 



Suggested changes: 



re. /$ Merc f\t 



Jks. '/'Ag. ^S'paA^'tSr /n^ 



^rcM-P , c k\U r T/ t»oK ^n«cA /° 



£ h i (<{/ f Cn ® /pc.^" 






2» The RIF program Increases the 
variety of books available to 
students In my school, 

3, I believe the RIF program has 
Increased the interaction be- 
tween the school and parents. 

In what ways? iW <_ 



L ] V * ~ * a 3 ' 



I 2 

u/d have a. VCr^f 

i ry 0l(r £ eAiji) I 

1 2 



^ parents hs I ^Ljt^L 

dj^Xlh^Ls a - lIBzlL 
■tftc, faff 



dtdt' CS m hot 

jn tSekiilfr*' 



4, I believe the RIF program has 

encouraged students to read more, 1 



Why? TArv vs£ re 






jb^/ 0< 



Ur 



jjyyn yj; ^ frvfo tiry € 



o 

ERIC 



cAi l/re^ fa fi&d 



C-l 



3 5 

OO d V a: r i r fy o ■£ 
, * 

brut? 



I 



>oefc»j 




rr/\ 



■f 9 C C^( 




(over) 



7, 



5» I believe the RIF program has 

helped develop an enjoyment 1 

of reading In students* 

6, Teachers in rny school support 

the RIF program, 1 

How? 4k ^ sJ uMf * * 

dl id* 

>i iv'C 




n£± il-help -sA' 



select' Sorts 





does your school do to Inform the students about the Reading Is Fun 
program and Reading Is Fuh days? 

^±HjL h 





A 



0 i.Ki<VS n',ni 






8, Have you received many conments from parents on the RIF program? Yes 

Favorable • , /. . * 

Approximately how many? C/l/ f n(,\ r g ^ f^LL& 

• Nature of comments: ~Vh kjiJ - e 



No 



&lL l c - 



t L&. 



\>/e^< ,<l _\f t f y l n~fr<rr sisJ^ £, 

rt> a rnvr* » Pq feeds Cotnm^/ ^ror^X/y * 




Unfavorable 

Approximately how many? 
Nature of consents: 



* TU. — 

~tS faferds (it'd ?/^<~ ckJlrr* 

pQfprC^- f^frrxi . t . 

r , i i -Hi- fioeAi ynohJe . 

■fkt, t r** Tli*- 



e Yufea'h ^*0 



i lift a money 1 0 



O 
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Appendix D 



Librarian Questionnaire 






LIBRARIAN QUESTIONNAIRE 



Name 



B 



Please circle the number that best expresses your judgment. 

Strongly Strongly Don't 

Disagree Disagree Neutral Agree Agree 



1. I believe the RIF program has 
increased the variety of books 
available to students in my 
school , 

Z. I believe RIF has helped in- 
crease the circulation of 
our own school library books. 

3. I believe the RIF program has 
helped to motivate students 
In my school to read more. 

4. I believe the RIF program has 
helped develop an enjoyment 
of reading in students in my 
school. 

5. Overall, I believe the RIF 
program has been successful. 

6. Do you feel the RIF program 
has helped you attain any of 
your goals regarding the school 
library? ^-Yes No 



If yes, please list 



4 



& 






r /C<£-^ 









m. 



/ 




7. Do you feel the RIF program has inhibited the attainment of any of your 
goals regarding the school library? Y es N o 

If yes, please list how: ■ . ■ 



Appendix E 



Parent Questionnaire 





PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Name ________________ 

Child's (Children's) Name(s) and School: 



1. Did your child read the books he selected in Reading is Fun? >/ Yes 

2, Do you kno w the titles of the books? 
are they? y * 0 

j j 






N o 

■J Y es No 

-j — — 



3, Have you read or looked through your child's books? 

4, Does your child enjoy the Reading is Fun books? 

w ^y? dd* J&: , 7)^- 





Which book did he like the best? U- 92h 



_No 

No 



5. Does your child enjoy owning the Reading is Fun books? 

6. Does he keep them in' a special place? 

7. Does your child have a special place to read? 

8. Does your child read more than he used to? 

9. Does he like to talk about the books with you? 

10, Do you think the Reading is Fun program has helped your child? jYes No 

^YiuTts? 



J Y es 
V Y es 

Yes 

\/ Yes 
fes 



_No 

No 



J- 



11 , What is your opinion of the Reading is Fun program? _ 



r 
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(over) 



O 



12 . 



Do you have any suggestions for improving it? 




do. 



m 
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Appendix F 



Schools Participating in the Pittsburgh RIF Program 











Scho ‘ ‘ ' 



1 . Baxter 

2. Hall's Grove 

3. Fi review 

4. Schiller 

5. Gladstone 

6. Letsche 

7. Conroy 

8. Clayton 

9. Friendship 

10, East Park 

11, East Street 

12, Madison 

13, Fort Pitt 

14, North view 

1 5 , Homewood 

16, Lincoln 

17, Vann 

18, Crescent 

19, Spring Garden 

20, Lemington 

21, Weil 

22, Larimer 

23, 'Cowley 

24, Miller 

25, Bel mar 

26, McKelvy 

27, Burgwin 

28, Fairywood 



the P 
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Appendix G 

Numbers of RIF Books Available by Categories by Reading Levels 




Numbers of RIF Books Available 
by Categories by Reading Levels 



Reading Level 1 



1, Easy Reader 30 

2, Picture 38 

3, Animal 1 

4, Picture Reference 1 

5, Picture Activity 1 

6, Reference 1 

7, Picture Favorite 1 

Reading Level 2 

1. Alphabet 1 

2. Favorite 20 

3. Fantasy Classic 1 

4. Science 9 

5. Easy Reader 70 

6. Picture 26 

7. Ethnic Picture 5 

8. Contemporary Fiction 2 

9. Animal 1 

10. Rhymes 1 

11. Rel i gi on 1 

12. Reference 4 

13. Ethnic Fiction 1 

14. Ethnic History Fiction 1 

15. Humor 3 

16. Animal Favorites 1 

17. Classic 1 

18. Activity • 3 

19. Animal Ficti on 4 

20. Counting Picture 1 

21*. Fiction 3 

22. Riddles 1 

23, Science Picture . ^ 1 



Reading Level 3 



1. Science Picture 1 

2. Favorite 32 

3. Animal Favorite 4 

4. Ethnic Picture 3 

5. Animal 8 

6. Picture 16 

7. Poetry 7 

8. Girls' Fiction 1 

9. Ethnic Fiction 3 

10. Easy Reader 14 

11. Social Studies 3 

12. Ethnic Activity 1 

13. Ethnic Talktale 2 

14. Science 6 

15. fiction 4 

16. Ethnic Biography 1 

17. Religion 2 

18. Science Activity 1 

19. Activity 6 

20. Biography 1 

21. Biblical 1 

22. Animal Fiction 4 

23. Contemporary Fiction 1 

24. Mystery 1 

25. Counting Picture 1 

26. Humor 1 

27. Ethnic Biography 1 

28. Ethnic History Fiction 1 

29. Sports Fiction 1 






- : .f : 






Numbers of RIF Books Ava liable 
by Categories by Reading Levels 



Reading Level 4 



1. Animal Favorite 1 

2. Picture 2 

3. Classic 3 

4. Science 29 

5. Fantasy 17 

6. Social Studies 1 

7. Urban Fiction 2 

8* Animal 9 

9, Ethnic Contemporary 

Fi cti on 11 

10. Sports Activity 1 

11. Humor 21 

12. Career 1 

13. Activity 7 

14. Information 1 

15. Sports Non-Fiction 2 

16. Biography 5 

17. Contemporary Fiction 10 

18. Adventure 10 

19. Sports 1 

20. Historic Fiction 6 

21 . Sports Reference 5 

22. Myth 1 

23. Sports Fiction 5 

24. Girls’ Fietion 14 

25. Reference 2 

26. Sports Humor 1 

27. Girls' Humor 2 

28 „ Mystery 8 

29, Animal Fantasy 3 

30, Ethnic Biology 8 

31 , Cartoon 4 

32, Poetry 4 

33, Animal Humor 2 

34, Animal Fiction 1 

35, Talktales 1 

36, Animal Mystery 1 

37, Sports Mystery 1 

38, Science Fiction 1 

39, Contemporary Acti vi ty 1 

40, Ethnic History Fiction 2 

41, Ethnic History 1 
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Reading Level 5 

1, History 

2, History Fiction 

3, Fantasy 

4, Boys* Fiction 

5, Girls’ Fiction 

6, Girls' Humor 

7, Ethnic Urban Fiction 

8, Humor 

9, Activity 

10. Poetry 

11. Collective Biography 

12. Science 

13. Sports 

14. Reference 

15. Animal 

16. Sports Non-Fiction 

17. Sports Biography 

18. Sports Reference 

19. Contemporary Fiction 

20. Biography 

21 . Mystery 

22. Sports Fiction 

23. Science Fiction 

24. Far Places 

25. Adventure 

26. Ethnic History 

27. Ethnic Science Biography 

28. Classic 

29. Ethnic Career 

30. Ethnic Contemporary 

Fiction 

31. Ethnic Adventure 

32. Music 

33. Ethnic Sports Fiction 

34. Mythology 

35. Ethnic History Fiction 

36. Animal Fiction 

37. Mystery Fantasy 

38. Animal Classic 
33, Religious 

40. Ethnic Poetry 

41. Fantasy Humor 

42. Talktales 

43. Legend 

44. Adventure Classic 

45. Girls' Classic 

46. Western 

47. Sports Humor 



Numbers of RIF Books Available 
by. Categories by Reading Levels 



Reading Level 6 

1. Ethnic History Fiction 1 



2, Classic 10 

3* Sports Non-Fiction 5 

4, Ethnic Human Fiction 1 

5, Adventure 1 

6, Ethnic Biography 9 

7, Sports Biography 4 

8, Sports Fiction 3 

9, Sports Reference 1 

10, Animal 13 

11, Ethnic Sports 

Biography 1 

12, Ethnic History 4 

T3. Ethnic History Fiction 3 

14, Legend 2 

15, Ethnic Career 4 

16, Adventure 4 

17, Ethnic Career Fiction l 

18, Humor H 

19, Fantasy 2 

20, Reference 3 

21, Far Places 1 

22, Contemporary Fiction 7 

23, Ethnic Contemporary 

Fiction 5 

24, Mystery 3 

25, Science 7 

26, Science Fiction 8 

27, Mythology 2 

28, Ethnic Sports Fiction 1 

29, Historical Fiction 4 

30, Ethnic Historical 

Fiction 3 

31 , Cartoon 1 

32, %stery Adventure 1 

33, Activity Reference 1 

32, Poetry 1 

33, Activity 2 

34, Music 2 

35, History 1 

36, Sports Reference 1 

37, Girls' Fiction 4 



Reading Level 7 

1, Classic 

2, Humor 

3, Sports Fiction 

4, Sports Non-Fiction 

5, Science Fiction 

6, Sports Biography 

7, Ethnic Contemporary 

Fiction 

8, Ethnic Biography 

9, Biography 

10. Historical Fiction 

11. Mystery 

12. Sports Reference 

13. Ethnic Poetry 

14. Activity 

15. Ethnic Biography 

16. Humor 

17. Ethnic Sports Fiction 

18. Reference 

19. Girls 1 Fiction 

20. Ethnic Sports Biography 

21. Ethnic History 
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